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A Curtiss F6C-4 Hawk belonging to Marine 
Fighting Squadron 10 ( VF-10M ), the forerunner of 
VMFA-232 , on the line at NAS North Island in 
August 1931. The Red Devil insignia which has 
survived through the years is clearly visible on the 
vertical stabilizer. (USMC Photo 530812). 
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FOREWORD 



This history, which traces Marine Fighter Attack Squadron 232 from 1925 to the 
present, is one in a series of Marine squadron histories in which we hope to bring to light 
the achievements of individual squadrons and relate them to the general development of 
Marine aviation. 

The author, Major William J. Sambito, earned his Bachelor of Arts degree in psychology 
from Colby College, Maine, and is an experienced helicopter pilot who served with HMM- 
262 and -165 during the Vietnam War. After attending the Armed Forces Staff College in 
January 1975, he was assigned to the History and Museums Division. 

Major Sambito has been a major contributor to the series of squadron histories. He was 
also the author of A History of Marine Fighter Attack Squadron 312 and A History of 
Marine Attack Squadron 311 and assisted in the editing of A History of Marine Attack 
Squadron 223 

The History and Museums Division welcomes any comments on the narrative and 
additional information or illustrations which might enhance a future, much expanded 
treatment of Marine Fighter Attack Squadron 232’s history . 




E. H. SIMMONS 

Brigadier General, U.S. Marine Corps (Ret.) 
Director of Marine Corps History and Museums 



Reviewed and approved: 
15 June 1978 



PREFACE 



The history of Marine Fighter Attack Squadron 232 is a narrative account of the 4 'Red 
Devil" ’’ squadron in action since its beginning in 1925. The brief history shows the early 
structure of the squadron from its fledgling start as VF-3M when it was flying primitive 
VE-7s to the present day VMFA 232 flying Phantom F4-Js. It outlines in chronological 
order the battles undertaken during World War II and Vietnam, and tells briefly of the 
pilots and crewmen and the hardships they endured to carry out their missions. Marine 
Fighter Attack Squadron 232 is steeped in tradition and continually holds its standards 
high. It is hoped that this brief history adequately sketches the story and prompts others to 
contribute their insights, remembrances, records, photographs, and other memorabilia so 
that the complete history may someday be written. 

The manuscript was typed by Miss Cathy Stoll and prepared for publication by the 
Production Editor. Mr. Douglas Johnston. Most of the photographs used in this 
monograph are official Department of Defense {Marine Corps) photographs from the 
History and Museums Division. Other photographs were provided by Lieutenant General 
Richard C. Mangrum. 




WILLIAM J.SAMBITO 
Major, U. S. Marine Corps 
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Early Developments 

The original “Red Devil” Squadron was ac- 
tivated 1 September 1925 as Division 1, Fighting 
Plane Squadron 3M (VF-3M), 2d Aviation Group, at 
Naval Air Station (NAS) San Diego, California. At 
the time of activation only Division 1 was manned. 
This element provided the nucleus for the squadron 
that eventually became VMFA-232.* * The squad- 
ron's first commanding officer. Second Lieutenant 
Clavton C. Jerome* * retained command for only 19 
days before relinquishing his position to First 
Lieutenant William J. Wallace.*** Lieutenant 
Wallace’s squadron then consisted of Lieutenant 
Jerome plus 78 enlisted men. 



‘The terms ‘‘squadron 51 and “division 1 ’ as used in the 
1920$ may be misleading to one familiar with today's aviation 
organization. Their meaning at that time, as well as the overall 
purpose of the organization adopted., was explained in 1926 by 
Major Edwin H. Brainard.* “Marine Corps aviation,** he 
told students at Quantico, “is organized along Navy lines, 
with the division as the administrative unit and the squadron as 
the tactical unit. In order to have an organization capable of 
large expansion in time of emergency, the peacetime squadrons 
are only one-third their war strength, i.e., one division active 
and two inactive. A division consists of 75 enlisted men and 10 
commissioned officers. This gives the nucleus around which to 
recruit the two inactive divisions, and the addition of a 
squadron commander and staff gives a war strength unit which 
should be fairly efficidt and capable of shortly performing any 
task. A division consists of six planes active and three in 
reserve. Therefore, a full strength Squadron haseighteen active 
planes and nine in reserve, and in addition two planes attached 
to squadron headquarters and one transport. ‘ 

* ‘Clayton C. Jerome graduated from the Naval Academy in 

1922 and completed his flight training at Pensacola, Florida, in 
1925. Later as a major general and veteran of five World War II 
campaigns, he commanded the 1st Marine Aircraft Wing in 
Korea from April 1952 to January 1953. Upon his retirement 
in 1958, he was promoted to lieutenant general. He died 13 
February 1978 in Washington, D.C 2 

***\yiUiam J. Wallace was commissioned a ^econd 



The first aircraft assigned to the new squadron was 
the Vought VE 7SF. This single-seater fighter 
trainer was first received in the Marine Corps in- 
ventory in 1921 . Powered by a single 180-horsepower 
engine, this biplane had a maximum speed of ap- 
proximately 150 miles per hour. During 1926, the 
unit began replacing the VE-7SFs with Boeing FB-1 
fighters. The Boeing biplane was equipped with a 
Curtiss -110-horsepower engine, was capable of a 
speed of 167 miles per hour, and had a service ceiling 
of 21 -?00feet. 

The squadron remained at NAS San Diego until 7 
April 1927. Then, embarked on board the naval 
transport USS Henderson , the unit, now boasting of 
five aviators, sailed for China as part of Brigadier 
General Smedley D. Butler’s 3d Brigade. The 
mission of this force was to protect the lives and 
property of the U.S. nationals in China during a 
period of civil turmoil. The Henderson arrived in 
Shanghai on 3 May, only to find that arrangements 
with the Chinese Government for the use of a landing 
field had not been completed. The aviation com- 
ponent, consisting of Marine Observation Squadron 
5 (VO-5M) and VF-3M, both under the command of 
Major Francis T. Evans and later Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas C. Turner, proceeded to the Naval St at ion 1 
Olongapo* Philippine Islands, where it remained 
until returning to Shanghai on 13 June 1927. 5 

The squadrons stayed in the Shanghai area on 
board the Henderson until 25 June and then began 



lieutenant in 1918. As a lieutenant colonel, he was executive 
officer of Marine Aircraft Group 21 on Hawaii when the 
Japanese attacked. Later, as a colonel, he commanded Marine 
Aircraft Group 23 at Guadalcanal and, as a brigadier general, 
commanded the Air Defense and Fighter Command in 
Okinawa in 1945- From 1945 to 1950, Major General Wallace 
was the director of Marine Corps aviation. In 1952, after 34 
years of service, he retired with the rank of lieutenant general. 
He died 7 July 1977. 



